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LONG-DISTANCE EXPERIMENTS IN 
+ELEPATH Y? 


By F. BATEMAN AND S. G. Soa. 


IN the present article I shall describe two series of experiments at 
long distance which were carried out in 1949 by Mr F. Bateman 
and myself (S.G.S.) during my tenure of the Perrott Studentship 
in Psychical Research. The first series, comprising eight experi- 
ments in which the Agent? was in Cambridge and the Percipient 
in Richmond, Surrey—a distance of some fifty miles—was a 
dismal failure, for which, however, some fairly obwious reasons 
may be suggested. The second series, with the Percipient at 
Merksem, near Antwerp, and the Agent in or near London, was 
an unqualified success and throws light on several interesting 
questions. 

I should mention that I had previously carried out some fairly 
successful experiments by means of the telephone between two 
houses in Richmond about 150 yards apart, but as these have 
already been described in my Myers Memorial Lecture, The 
Experimental Situation in Psychical Research,® 1 shall not go into 
details here. 


I. Ture CAMBRIDGE-RICHMOND EXPERIMENTS 


These experiments were arranged with the kind assistance of 
Mr C.E.M. Hansel, Secretary of the Cambridge University 
Society for Psychical Research. Synchronization was effected by 
means of the 7 p.m. time signal (B.B.C. Light Programme) and 
the use of stop-watches. The material of transmission consisted 
of the initial letters H, K, C, F, T of the names of the five animals, 

1 By courtesy of the American Society for Psychical Research, this report is 
reprinted from Jnl A.S.P.R., vol. 44, no. 1 (January 1950). ; One correction has 
been made—the substitution of 56 for 57 as the number of ‘ direct ’ hits scored 
in the sixth of the London-Antwerp experiments, with Mrs Hales as Agent. 
This does not affect the Critical Ratio for the six experiments considered as a 
whole. 

2 See Glossary on p. 270. __ 

3 London, Society for Psychical Research, 1947, pp- 53-4- 
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Horse, Kangaroo, Camel, Fox, Tiger printed on five cards taken 
from a Lexicon Pack. The scoring sheets employed were identical 
with those used in the Shackleton experiments,! each sheet con- 
taining ‘Guess’ and ‘ Actual Card’ columns for two sets of 
25 calls. Four sheets (200 calls) were completed at each sitting. 
Previous to each sitting Mr Hansel filled in the ‘ Actual Card’ 
columns of the four sheets with random numbers 1 to 5 obtained 
in the usual way from tables. 

The method of conducting the experiment at the Cambridge end 
was similar to that described in the Shackleton experiments except 
that it was not necessary to separate the Agent (A), and the Experi- 
menter controlling the Agent (EA) by a screen. Three persons 
were present at every experiment. These were the Agent who 
looked at the cards, the Time-keeper (TK) who called aloud the 
serial numbers 1 to 25 at intervals of two seconds, and the Experi- 
menter who indicated to A which card he was to lift and look at. 
On some occasions an Observer was also present. ‘The cards were 
laid in a row before the Agent and opposite each card was placed a 
small card bearing one of the numbers 1 to 5 counting from left 
to right from the Agent’s point of view. EA was provided with 
the lists of random numbers and a ruler with which he pointed to 
the number of the card that the Agent was to lift and look at. 
At the commencement of each sitting, the Agent shuffled his five 
cards and laid them face downwards in a row before him. It was 
arranged for ‘ zero’ time to coincide with the last pip of the time 
signal. The Experimenter had a finger on the first random 
number of his first sheet and at zero plus 60 sec. he indicated with 
a finger the card the Agent was to lift and look at. The Experi- 
menter then lowered his finger to the second number on the list 
and at plus 62 sec. he indicated to the Agent the second card in 
accordance with the random number. Thus the cards were ex- 
posed at intervals of two seconds, each card having an exposure of 
two-seconds to the gaze of the Agent. At the end of the 25th 
exposure there was a blank interval of 10 sec., and when the pointer 
of the watch was on 60 the Experimenter indicated the first ran- 
dom number in the second column of his sheet, and the exposures 
proceeded at intervals of two seconds. There was thus a ro sec. 
interval between columns and between sheets. At the end of the 
fourth sheet the Experimenter or Agent registered on his first 
scoring sheet the order of the five cards which had remained 
unchanged during the experiment, thus : . 


WobbekK “Gel? 


ig a toe a 


1S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney, ‘ Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy ’, 
Proc. S.P.R., vol. 47, pt. 167 (1943) pp. 21-150. ; are 


—  — 
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The lists of random numbers were in triplicate. One copy was 
posted to S.G.S. as soon as possible and another to Professor C. D. 
Broad, while the third was retained by Mr Hansel. 

At the Richmond end of the experiment Mrs Gloria Stewart, the 
Percipient, was provided with scoring sheets already numbered 
t to 8, each sheet being triplicated by means of pages of carbon 
paper between the sheets. At zero plus 60 sec. S.G.S. called aloud 
‘One’, and Mrs Stewart wrote down in the first space of the 
“ Guess’ column of her first sheet the initial letter of the animal 
she thought the Agent was looking at. At zero plus 62 S.G.S. 
called ‘ Two’, and Mrs Stewart wrote down another letter in the 
appropriate square. In the rosec. interval following the end of the 
25th exposure she was warned, ‘ Get ready for next column’ or 
“ Have next sheet ready ’, as the case might be. 

A few minutes after the completion of the fourth sheet (200 
guesses) Mrs Stewart was asked to carry out a ‘ control’ experi- 
ment of another 200 guesses with Mrs M. Holding as Agent, the 
two being in adjoining rooms, the door between them slightly ajar 
to facilitate hearing. In this experiment S.G.S. acted as EA and 
was separated from A as usual by the 3-inch scrgen with the 
aperture at which the random numbers were presented by EA 
at the normal rate (50 to 80 sec. for 25 calls). The chief object of 
this ‘control’ was to discover whether or not Mrs Stewart’s 
faculty was working on this particular day. 

At the end of the checking-up of the ‘ control’ results S.G.S. 
left the house and posted in the first box on his way to the station 
one copy of Mrs Stewart’s guesses to Mr Hansel and a second 
copy to Professor Broad, retaining the third himself. ‘The check- 
ing of results in the long-distance experiments was thus carried 
out independently by S.G.S. and by C.E.M.H. I usually received 
Mr Hansel’s random number sheets by 5 p.m. on the following day. 

At the last two of the eight sittings the interval between suc- 
cessive exposures was by arrangement with C.E.M.H. increased 
from 2 sec. to 3 sec., with an interval of 45 sec. between successive 
columns of 25. 


I will now describe the progressive conditions of these eight 
experiments. All the Cambridge sittings were held at 59 Park 
Street, the lodgings of C.E.M.H., and the Richmond sittings at 18 
Marchmont Road, the residence of Mrs Stewart. 

For the first experiment on 21 January the Agent was Mr V. 
Idelson, and neither the name of the Agent nor the precise location 
of the experiment in Cambridge was known either to Mrs Stewart 
or to 8.G.5. 

For the second experiment on 28 January the Agent (owing to 
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Mr Idelson’s failure to attend a second time) was Mrs Molyneux, 
who was C.E.M.H.’s landlady, but this fact was unknown to 
anyone present at Richmond at the time of the experiment. 

Before the third sitting on 4 February Mrs Stewart was told 
that the Agent would be Mrs Molyneux and the address in Cam- 
bridge. She was also provided with a photograph of the Agent 
which was placed in view on the mantelpiece during the experi- 
ment for her to look at if she so desired. At each of the three 
following sittings the Agent was still Mrs Molyneux and her 
photograph remained on the mantelpiece. 

A few minutes before the fifth sitting on 17 February Mrs 
Stewart was shown a photograph of the card-table at Cambridge 
with an old violin resting on it, which was intended to serve as a 
K-object (in Carington’s! sense). 

Before the sitting on 24 February Mrs Stewart was provided 
with a detailed sketch of the room at 59 Park Street and a written 
description of the manifold objects in this room. In these, how- 
ever, she appeared to take little interest. Nor would she often 
turn her eyes to the photograph of Mrs Molyneux. 

After the sixth experiment I suggested to Mr Hansel that he 
should try a change of Agent, and for the last two sittings on 
4 March and 11 March a Mr Reynolds was Agent. I did not, 
however, in London know the name of the new Agent until after 
the seventh experiment, and it was not told to Mrs Stewart at all. 


The various results and conditions of the eight experiments and 
of the ‘ controls’ which followed each experiment are tabulated on 
page 262. It is quite clear from this table that except on possibly 
two or three occasions Mrs Stewart’s faculty was not in abeyance 
during the period of the experiments, for she was highly successful 
with Mrs Holding acting as Agent in the next room. She failed 
completely, however, in all the long-distance tests. Though one 
column showed a score of 13/24 precognitive (+1) hits, the total 
scores as a whole on +1 or +2 hits are without significance. 

The failure of the long-distance experiments when contrasted 
with the success of the short-range experiments is at first sight 
disquieting. Was there after all some sort of auditory leakage 
which might account for the so-called transference of thought 
between persons in adjoining rooms? But the striking success of 
the London-Antwerp series put all such doubts at rest. 

One obvious and probably most important difference between 


the Cambridge-London tests and the ‘ control’ tests with Mrs 


Holding lies in the fact that whereas Mrs Stewart had already met 
Mrs Holding in the autumn of 1947 and liked her, she had made 
*'W. Whately Carington, Telepathy (London, Methuen, 1945) p. 57 ff. 


es 
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no personal contact whatever with any of the Cambridge Agents 
or with the Experimenter, Mr Hansel. The case of Mrs Holding 
is an interesting one. She wrote to me some time in 1945 on 
hearing a broadcast I had given and offered her assistance with 
experiments. I did not, however, invite her to a sitting until 
October 1947, at which time Mrs Stewart was just beginning to 
recover her powers after a rather low ebb. Mrs Holding came and 
acted as Agent on two occasions but scored only chance results. 
But her enthusiasm for psychical research was obvious and the 
vivacity of her conversation at once (or very soon) attracted Mrs 
Stewart. Mrs Holding turned up on a third occasion and posed 
for a photograph which appears in the printed Myers lecture. On 
this occasion no sitting was held. When, therefore, I again invited 
her assistance in January 1949, she was well acquainted with Mrs 
Stewart. She immediately showed herself to be a successful 
Agent, and has since been one of the two most devoted supporters 
of the experiments. Regularly every Friday, after a day’s work in 
an office, she has travelled several miles to assist us. 

The other is Mrs Yvonne Hales, the pianist, who has been a 
main prop of the experiments since 1945. As an Agent I consider 
Mrs Hales to be on a par with Mrs Holding. But their personal- 
ities are very different. Mrs Hales is the sensitive artist, quiet and 
reserved except with her intimates, while Mrs Holding apparently 
finds no difficulty in talking to anyone. Both these ladies are now 
firm friends of Mrs Stewart, and I decided to employ them both 
as Agents in the London-Antwerp experiments. 

But quite apart from any question of the Agent there is another 
factor which may have adversely affected the success of the Cam- 
bridge series. By an unfortunate oversight we omitted to test the 
two stop-watches for synchronization. I have since found that 
unless the watches are of the highest quality one may gain or lose 
on the other as much as two or three seconds in the interval of twelve 
minutes occupied by the experiment. It is very possible, therefore, 
that the Agent and Percipient may have been quite out of step. 

It seems clear, then, that the conditions at the Cambridge end 
of the experiment were not altogether satisfactory. There were, 
for instance, sudden changes of Agent that were sometimes not 
anticipated by the people at the London end. _ 

I shall now pass on to the more interesting series—the London- 
Antwerp experiments. 


II. Tue LonNpON-ANTWERP EXPERIMENTS 


When I learned in May that Mrs Stewart had made arrange- 
ments to leave England for a month or five weeks holiday in 
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RESULTS OF CAMBRIDGE-RICHMOND EXPERIMENTS 


28.1.49 


4.2.49 


11.2.49 


17.2.49 


24.2.49 


4-3-49 


| | 


Mr J. Reynolds 


11.3.49 


TOTALS 


Cambridge 
Agent 


Hits on 
Actual 
Card 


Hits on 
‘ Control’ 


Mr V. Idelson 


Mrs Molyneux 


Mrs Molyneux 


Mrs Molyneux 


Mrs Molyneux 


Mrs Molyneux 


Mr J. Reynolds 


31/200 


31/200 


40/200 


39/200 


35/200 


43/200 


39/200 


40/200 


298/1600 


53/200 


53/200 


55/200 


39/200 


49/200 


43/200 


47/200 


54/200 


393/1600 


Conditions 


Name of Agent un- 
known to S.G.S. or 
to Mrs S. Exact loca- 
tion unknown. 


Name of Agent un- 


known at Richmond 
but address at Cam- 
bridge known to Mrs 
=. 


Photograph of Agent 


shown to Mrs S. and 
placed on mantelpiece. 
Name also told to Mrs. 
Ss. 


Photograph of Mrs M. 


on mantelpiece during 
experiment. 


Photograph of Agent 


on mantelpiece. Photo- 
graph of Card-table 
with Violin as K-object 
shown to Mrs S. 


Photograph of Agent on 


mantelpiece. Sketch of 
room and description 
of contents shown to 
Mrs S. before experi- 
ment. 


Name of new Agent 


unknown to _ either 
SS G5..,,0f> \Vidsaeee 
Cards shown at 3 sec. 
intervals instead of at 2 
sec. intervals. 


Name of Agent known 


to S.G.S. but not to 
Mrs S. Cards at 3 sec. 
intervals. 


SBR At eA nS ee > Se ee 
Deviation - z 2 
Critical Ratio - - 


—22 


=1°38 


aks} 


+4°56 
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Belgium, I decided to make the most of the opportunity in order 
to carry out ‘distance’ experiments. Mrs Stewart was due to 
leave on 3 June, but she informed us that during the first fortnight 
she would be staying at hotels where she might experience great 
difficulty in obtaining suitable helpers or a quiet room provided 
with a wireless set. However, by 17 June she would be settled 
at the home of a friend, Mr J. Beylemans, at Merksem near Ant- 
werp. I was assured that this gentleman was interested in the 
subject and could be relied upon, if given suitable instructions in 
writing, to carry out his task with the stop-watch. 

It was decided, therefore, that the first experiment should take 
place at 7 p.m. on 17 June and that experiments should thereafter 
be carried out at the same time on each Monday and Friday 
evening until her return to England. It was arranged that Mrs 
Y. Hales should be the Agent on the Monday evenings, sitting in 
her house at 22 Denbigh Gardens, Richmond, about 150 yards 
away from Mrs Stewart’s home. By kind permission from Mr and 
Mrs W. Harwood, friends of Mrs Holding, it was decided that 
the experiments on Friday evenings should take ‘place at Mr 
Harwood’s flat at 71 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1, and that 
Mrs Holding should be the Agent. Mrs Stewdrt had never 
visited this flat but she had, of course, frequently visited Mrs 
Hales’s house. Exactly 200 guesses were to be carried out each 
evening ; it was felt that 400 would be too great a strain on the 
Experimenters. My immediate task was to secure two stop- 
watches that synchronized efficiently over the twelve minutes which 
each experiment would occupy. After considerable trouble I 
found a pair of watches of good scientific make which, when 
tested repeatedly over a period of twelve minutes, differed from 
each other by approximately 0.5 sec. The watches were tested 
both before and after the experiments. 

I next decided that there should be a three-second interval 
between successive calls. I would take charge of the stop-watch 
at the London end while Mr Beylemans would use the second 
watch. Ialso resolved to revert to my original method in which the 
Agent, having shuffled the five cards and laid them face downwards 
before him in a row, lifts each card smartly on getting the random 
number, glances at the face, and lets it fall back immediately into 
its place in the row. The Time-keeper (TK) was S.G.S. He 
would call out the serial numbers 1 to 25 at intervals of three 
seconds. A second person (EA) seated at the same table with TK 
and A would have in front of him five cards on which were printed 
in thick type the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. This person (EA) would 
have a finger of his left hand (or a small strip of card) resting 
just below the random number on the scoring sheet to be used 
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at the next serial call. On hearing the serial call from TK, EA 
would smartly touch the corresponding number-card with his 
right hand, and on seeing this number the Agent would smartly 
lift up, glance at, and let fall the card in the row corresponding to 
this number, counting from left to right. After making his touch 
EA would immediately slide his finger or piece of card one cell 
downwards on the scoring sheet so that it rested just below the 
number next to be used. The interval between the 25th call of 
one column and the first call of the next was for convenience in 
reading the watches adjusted to 18 sec. 

After preliminary practice it was found that the combined opera- 
tions of EA touching the number card and of A lifting the letter 
card would, if smartly carried out, occupy less than two seconds. 
In order to ensure that Mrs Stewart should not write down her 
letter before the Agent had looked at her card, allowance had to be 
made for this two seconds’ delay. Zero time was to be the last pip 
of the 7 p.m. time signal on the B.B.C. Light Programme, and 
Mrs Stewart was instructed to tune in to this programme several 
minutes before 7 p.m. At zero time both S.G.S. and Mr Beyle- 
mans were to start their stop-watches. At zero plus 28 sec. $.G.S. 
would call the serial number ‘ One’, and Mr Beylemans would 
call ‘One’ at zero plus 30 sec. Mrs Stewart was instructed to 
write down her first guess immediately she heard the serial call. 
If this occupied about 1 sec. the conditions should ensure that 
she had not made her guess before the Agent in London had 
looked at her card. At zero plus 31 sec. S.G.S. called ‘ Two’, 
while Mr Beylemans called ‘ Two’ at zero plus 33 sec., and so on. 
Everything depended on the operations being carried out smartly 
and without a hitch. With the exception of one not very important 
lapse to be mentioned later, there was no hitch whatever at the 
London end. Exactly how the experiment went in Merksem I 
cannot say with certitude, but the successful results would suggest 
that it went off reasonably well. 


THE EXPERIMENTS 


For the first experiment on 17 June there were present Mrs 
Holding (A), Mrs W. Harwood (EA), and S.G.S. (TK). We 
assembled at 6.30 p.m. in the flat at 71 Jermyn Street and some 
time was spent in preliminary practice. S.G.S. had previously 
practised a good many times with the stop-watch in order to 
familiarize himself with the readings. A few minutes before the 
experiment was due to begin the Agent, Mrs Holding, shuffled the 
five letter-cards four times in succession with her eyes shut, thus 
obtaining four ‘ codes’, one of which was written at the top of 
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each of the four sheets of random numbers which had been pre- 
pared by S.G.S. on this occasion.1 The four codes were also 
copied on to a small card which was handed to the Agent. 

During the 18 sec. interval between the end of one sheet and the 
start of the next, Mrs Holding changed the order of her five cards 
to agree with the code on the following sheet. The experiment 
went off without a hitch—the operations of calling, touching, and 
lifting being carried out with perfect precision. When 200 calls 
had been made A, EA, and TK each signed his or her name on 
every sheet of random numbers and either A or EA wrote the date 
under her name. This practice was rigorously adopted at each of 
the six experiments. Mrs Stewart’s sheets were each headed with 
her name and the date in her own handwriting and signed at the 
bottom by the Experimenter, Mr J. Beylemans. Mrs Stewart 
gummed her four sheets of guesses in a strong envelope together 
with an accompanying note, affixed a seal, and addressed it to 
S. G. Soal at Queen Mary College. The envelope was dispatched 
by registered air mail to England. On each envelope Mrs Stewart’s 
name and address were written in her own handwriting. On 
receiving each envelope S.G.S. locked it up unopened in a drawer 
of his desk at Queen Mary College. ; 

The second experiment was carried out on 20 June at the house 
of Mrs Hales at 22 Denbigh Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. Mr T. 
Hales acted as EA, and Mrs Hales as A. Preliminary practice was 
given to Mr Hales. The experiment proceeded without a hitch. 

When the envelopes containing Mrs Stewart’s guesses for the 
first two experiments were received by S.G.S. he took them un- 
opened, together with the corresponding sheets of random 
numbers, to the office of Mr F. Bateman, M.Sc., one of the 
Assistant Directors of the Civil Service Commission at Burlington 
House. The guess sheet and corresponding sheet of random 
numbers were placed side by side on a table after the two enve- 
lopes had been opened under Mr Bateman’s inspection. Mr 
Bateman then decoded Mrs Stewart’s guesses into numbers 
(1 to 5) by means of the code written on the sheet of random 
numbers, and entered these numbers in the empty ‘Guess’ column 
of the sheet. S.G.S. took no part in this task but stood watching 
Mr Bateman. When all the ‘ direct ’ hits had been ticked off and 
counted and the totals estimated for each experiment, Mr Bateman 
took charge of both the random number sheets and those contain- 
ing Mrs Stewart’s guesses. Mr Bateman took the sheets home to 
count +1, +2 hits at his leisure. 


1] should perhaps mention that in three of the six experiments the lists of ran- 
dom nora were prepared a few hours before the experiment by Dr H.S. en 
Mr Bateman, and Dr J. H. Blaney respectively—all three professional mathe- 
maticians. 
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The results of the first two experiments are shown below. 


Date Place Agent EA Score Critical Ratio 
17.6.49 Jermyn St. Mrs Holding Mrs Harwood 63/200 4°06 
20.6.49 Denbigh Mrs Hales Mr Hales 58/200 3°18 

Gardens, 
Richmond 
ToraL 121/400 5:12 


After such an unexpected score both Bateman and I were elated 
and we sent Mrs Stewart a congratulatory telegram and later a 
letter. 

The third experiment was held at 71 Jermyn Street, S.W. 1, on 
24 June, on which occasion Mrs Holding was the Agent while Mrs 
Harwood acted as EA. The procedure was the same as before in 
all details. Immediately after we had finished, Mrs Holding 
remarked that she felt sure the results would not be very good. 
She had a feeling that something had gone wrong, and when Mr 
Bateman came to check up the result he found the score was only 
46/200, which is not significant. 


Change of Location of Agent 

For the fourth experiment on 27 June which Mrs Stewart 
expected to be held at 22 Denbigh Gardens, we decided, unknown 
to her, to hold the sitting at her own home at 18 Marchmont Road. 
This was situated 150 yards away from 22 Denbigh Gardens. At 
this experiment Mrs Hales was Agent, but as Mr Hales could 
not be present we arranged for Mrs Holding to come and act 
as EA. After Mrs Stewart’s guesses had been received for this 
sitting, the two envelopes in my possession were again taken by me 
unopened to Mr Bateman’s office and the results checked by him 
without any assistance from me. The score for the fourth experi- 
ment was found to be 59/200 as compared with 58/200 obtained 
when the Agent, Mrs Hales, was in Denbigh Gardens. Clearly 
the slight change in location unknown to Mrs Stewart did not 
affect the score. 

We now decided, unknown to Mrs Stewart, to shift the next 
(fifth) experiment, due on 1 July, from 71 Jermyn Street, S.W. 1, 
a distance of several miles to the home of Mrs Holding at 13 The 
Crescent, Dollis Hill Lane, N.W. 2. Neither Mrs Stewart nor I 
had ever before visited this address. On this occasion Mrs Hold- 
ing was Agent and Mr Ray Whelan acted as EA. Mr Whelan 
also shuffled the five cards and made out the four codes to be used 
in the experiment. Of this experiment Mrs Holding predicted : 
* Not very good but better than the last ’ (46). The score found by 
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Mr Bateman was 63/200 which is exactly the same as that obtained 
in the first experiment with Mrs Holding sitting at 71 Jermyn 
Street. Again we see that change of location even to a place that 
is strange to the Percipient does not affect the score. 


Agents in Opposition 


We had previously done a great many experiments in which two 
Agents acted in ‘ opposition ’ (i.e., at each call they were looking at 
different cards) so for our sixth and final long-distance experiment 
I decided to put Mrs Holding into opposition to Mrs Hales, un- 
known to Mrs Stewart. As this last experiment fell on a Monday, 
4 July, Mrs Stewart would naturally suppose Mrs Hales to be 
the Agent, and to impress this belief on her mind I sent a her letter 
two days before the sitting reminding her that the Agent on 4 July 
would be Mrs Hales. 

With our experimental set-up two Agents are easily put into 
opposition by letting them use conflicting codes, while using the 
same sequence of random numbers. Thus one Agent might 
arrange his cards in the order 


H 2K CE ¢ 

12345 = 
while those of the second Agent could be as follows : 

Pac Hi K 

ee ee | 


Consequently when, say, EA is pointing to the random number 3, 
the first Agent will be looking at K and the second at H. The 
experiment was held at 22 Denbigh Gardens, the place expected 
by Mrs Stewart . 
Unfortunately on this occasion there was no one to act as EA and 
I had to perform both the functions of TK and EA. I managed 
this by reading off every three seconds a random number from the 
sheet instead of a serial number. To do this successfully I kept 
the forefinger of my left hand just below the number which was 
next to be called. On hearing, say, ‘ Five’, the Agent simply lifted 
and looked at momentarily the fifth card in her row. The two 
Agents sat apart at different ends of the table, each with her 
five cards arranged as above in conflicting codes. Before the 
start of the experiment S.G.S. had shuffled the five cards four 
times in succession with his eyes shut, thus obtaining the four 
codes to be used by Mrs Hales. From these four arrangements, 
conflicting codes were constructed for Mrs Holding. Each Agent 
was provided with a small card on which were written her codes 
for the four sheets. Change of code was effected during the 18 
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sec. interval between sheets. To take account of the second that 
was saved by using this method, I made the first call at zero plus 
29 instead of zero plus 28. 

One hitch occurred which might have been serious but for the 
prompt action of Mrs Hales. At the commencement of Sheet 2, 
S.G.S. in a moment of distraction started to call 1, 2, 3. Like a 
flash Mrs Hales called, ‘ Read the Numbers.’ Her quick mind had 
realized what was happening. I pulled myself up sharply and 
came in all right on the fourth call with the correct random 
number. 

Mrs Stewart brought the guesses for the final sitting back with 
her to England and handed them to me in a sealed envelope on 
8 July, on which date a short-range sitting was held at her house. 
This and the previous envelope were as usual taken unopened to 
Mr Bateman’s office where he checked the results watched by me. 

The scores for the final (sixth) experiment were as follows : 


Agent Score Critical Ratio 
Mrs Hales 56/200 2°83 
Mrs Holding 29/200 sad i 1.4 


This is a good example of what I have termed ‘ conscious 
orientation’. The sensitive’s mind was consciously directed 
towards Mrs Hales, and apparently rapport was established with 
her and not with Mrs Holding\—good Agent though she un- 
doubtedly is. 


Considered as a whole these six experiments are extremely sig- 
nificant. If we include the score of 29/200 obtained with Mrs 
Holding in the final experiment, we have on the ‘ direct’ hits a 
total score of 374/1400 which gives a positive deviation from chance 
expectation of + 94, the equivalent of 6-3 standard deviations. This 
gives a value? of P<2x10-*, ie. the odds against chance are 
five hundred million to one. Strictly speaking, the sixth experi- 
ment, in which the two scores are not independent, should be 
excluded from the grand total. If this is done, the deviation on 
the total number of ‘ direct’ hits in the first five experiments is 


' Superficially, the score of 29/200 obtained with Mrs Holding may appear 
unusually low. It is not, however, really remarkable, since it is a logical con- 
sequence of the high score of 56/200 obtained with the successful Agent Mrs 
Hales. On the 56 trials in which a hit is scored with Mrs Hales, misses must be 
made with the opposition Agent, and on the remaining 144 trials (200 — 56) the 
chance of scoring a hit is } and not § at each trial. Hence the expected score 
with Mrs Holding as Agent is actually } of 144=36. This gives a negative 
deviation of —7 as compared with a standard deviation of Ni xd x144=52- 
Thus the negative deviation is not anywhere near significance. 

* As the score is selected from five displacement scores the value of P should 
strictly be multiplied by 5, giving P<107-%, =3 ; 
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equivalent to 6-86 standard deviations, i.e. the odds against chance 
exceed ro" to 1. 


DISPLACEMENT SCORES FOR LONDON-ANTWERP 


EXPERIMENTS 
Postcognitive Precognitive 
Date Agent 
=2 -I fo) +1 +2 
17.6.49 | Mrs Holding 28 2 63 : 50 35 
20.6.49 | Mrs Hales 39 34 58 43 33 
24.6.49 | Mrs Holding 2 44 46 36 32 
27-6.49 | Mrs Hales 2 44 59 44 39 
1.7.49 | Mrs Holding 33 35 63 31 36 
4-7-49 | Mrs Hales 27 30 56 50 24 
_ Mrs Holding 40 37 29 38 33 
Total Hits Obtained 223°'0 253°0 | 374°0 2920 232'0 
Total Hits Expected 257°6 268-8 2800 268-8 257°6 
Deviation —34°6 —15°8 +94°0 +23:2 —25°6 
Standard Deviation 14°36 14°66 14°97 14°66 14°36 
Critical Ratio —2°4 "1 +63 +1°6 =1'o 


But we naturally ask : How do these London-Antwerp scores 
compare with those which Mrs Stewart obtains when the Agent is 
in the next room? ‘To answer this question let us look at the scores 
she got with Mrs Hales on the six Monday evenings immediately 
prior to her visit to Belgium. 

These are as follows : 


Date Score 
25.4.49 62/200 

2.5.49 59/200 

9-5-49 57/200 
16.5.49 57/200 
23-5-49 35/150 
30.5.49 78/250 


One does not need to be a mathematician to decide, and justly, 
that these are scores of precisely the same order as those she got at 
a distance of several hundred miles.* 

The evidence of the present experiments certainly goes to show 
that in telepathic communication it is personality or the linkage of 
personalities that counts and not spatial separation of bodies. This 
is what we might expect on the assumption that brains have spatial 
location and spatial extension, but that minds are not spatial entities 
at all. | 

1 Omitting Mrs Holding’s score of 29/200 in the ‘ opposition ’ experiment, the 
total scores for long-range and short-range experiments are : 

Long-range ........ 345/1200 
Short-range........ 348/1200 
Thus the results are almost identical. 
A3 
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If this is true, then there is no sense in talking about the distance 
between two minds, and we must consider brains as focal points in 
space at which Mind produces physical manifestations in its inter- 
action with Matter. But this linkage of minds on which telepathy 
appears to depend cannot be conceived in terms of spatial pictures. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall have a language in which to describe it. 


SHORT GLOSSARY 


Tue publication of this report, the first of its kind to appear in the 
Journal since it became available to the public, provides an opportunity 
for defining some of the technical terms used in quantitative experi- 
ments. In this short glossary the terms have been arranged in logical 
sequence, 1.e. in the order in which the various processes take place. 
The method of statistical analysis has been explained in some detail, in 
order to be of the greatest possible value to any readers who may be 
contemplating carrying out experiments but who are without experience 
of statistical method.—Eb. 


PERCIPIENT: In an experiment for telepathy, the person who makes 
the calls or ‘ guesses ’. 


AcENT: In an experiment for telepathy, the person who looks at the 
card, drawing, or other stimulus object. 


TRIAL : Synonymous with ‘ call’ or ‘ guess’. 


RANDOM NumBeErS: A sequence of numbers arranged in a row (for 
example, the digits 1 to 5 with repetitions) is said to form a random 
sequence if there is no cause operating which tends to make a 
prescribed digit occupy one position in the row rather than another, 
and no cause which tends to make two prescribed digits stand in one 
particular relation to each other rather than in any other particular 
relation. 

If, for instance, the Jast digits of the seven-figure logarithms of 
numbers such as 10,078, 10,178, 10,278 ... 99,978, etc. taken at 
intervals of 100 from Chambers’s Mathematical Tables are recorded 
in a line with omission of the digits 0, 6, 7, 8, 9 when these occur, 
we obtain what is for all practical purposes a random sequence of the 
digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. In fact, the digits in the seventh place of the 
logarithms of numbers differing by roo will for all practical purposes 
be unrelated and independent of one another. If now we arbitrarily 
associate with each of the digits 1 to 5 a geometrical symbol or — 
animal, and arrange several hundred cards in the order prescribed by 
the list of random digits, we obtain a random sequence of five card 
symbols. This is a safer method than hand-shuffling the cards. 


ExpecTeD NuMBER, or MgaN CHANCE EXPECTATION: This is the 
average number of correct hits which would be obtained in an 
experiment consisting of a given number of trials if nothing but 
chance were at work. It is found by multiplying the given number of 
trials by the chance of a success at a single trial (assuming this chance 
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to remain constant). ‘Thus with E.S.P. cards the chance expectation 
is § x number of trials. With playing cards the chance expectation of 
getting the card completely correct is 3; x number of trials ; of getting 
the colour correct } x number of trials ; and of getting the suit cor- 
rect ¢ x number of trials. In an actual experiment the number of hits 
obtained—even though only chance is at work—is generally either 
below or above chance expectation. But if the experiment were per- 
formed a very large number of times, the average of the different num- 
bers of correct guesses obtained would approximate closely to the 
chance expectation—always assuming that only chance is operating. 


DEVIATION: ‘The amount by which the number of hits scored differs 
from the number expected to occur by chance alone. When the 
number of hits is greater than would be expected to occur by chance, 
it is known as a positive deviation ; when it is less, as a negative 
deviation. 

STANDARD DevIATION: A measure with which the observed (experi- 
mental) deviation can be compared. In practice, when the chance 
of getting the card right at each guess remains constant it is found by 
multiplying the number of guesses by the chance of success and then 
by the chance of failure and extracting the square root of the product. 
Thus with E.S.P. cards in random order the standard deviation on 
the basis of 1400 calls (to take the second of the foregoing experi- 
ments as an example) is V1400x}x#=14:97. (The chance of 
failure is always 1 minus the chance of success, 7.¢.’ in this case 
1-$=$%.) The expected number of correct hits is 1400+ 5 = 280, 
but the actual score in the experiment was 374. This gives a devia- 
tion of 374 -280= +94 which is +6-3 times the above standard 
deviation. From tables we find that the odds against getting a 
critical ratio outside the range — 6-3 to + 6-3 are greater than 10° to 1. 
Similarly, with playing cards the standard deviation on 2000 calls is 
2000 x gs x 5$ =6-14. 

CRITICAL RaTIO: This is a measure to determine whether or not a score 
differs significantly from chance expectation. It is in fact the actual 
deviation (plus or minus) divided by the standard deviation. The 
critical ratio is preceded by a plus or minus sign according to whether 
the score is greater or less than the one to be expected by chance 
alone. Tables exist giving the odds against getting a critical ratio 
(either positive or negative) as large or larger than that observed in 
the experiment. In most card-guessing experiments one 1s just as 
interested in a negative as in a positive critical ratio. Thus a critical 
ratio (X or x)=3-00 means that the odds are about 370 to 1 against 
getting by chance alone a critical ratio lying outside the range — 3:00 
to +3°00. : 

P (PropaBiLity): A mathematical expression of the odds against an 
event happening by chance. For example, when P=-oo1 the odds 
in favour of an event happening by chance are 1 in 1000 (or 107%). 


DIsPLACEMENT : Responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. Responses to targets preceding those for which 
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the calls were intended are described as ‘ postcognitive’ and are 
designated (—1), (—2),(—3), ete. Similarly, responses to targets 
following the assigned targets are described as ‘ precognitive ’, 
(+1), (+2), (+3), ete. 

When both forms of displacement are under discussion, the 
symbols +1, +2, etc. are used. When using E.S.P. cards in packs of 
25 it should be borne in mind that for +1 or —1 trials there are 24 
and not 25 calls and for +2 or ~—2 trials there are only 23 calls to be 
considered which give rise to +2 hits. 


Ss. G.S. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
AS SEEN BY A PHYSICAL CHEMIST 


By. P...d1... PLEscu 


Ir may be useful to say at the start of this paper just what is the 
concern of the physical chemist. Briefly, physical chemistry is the 
borderland between physics and descriptive and preparative 
chemistry. As a physical chemist I am principally concerned with 
the quantitative evaluation of such things as reaction rates, 
solubilities, viscosities, the elucidation of equilibria between 
various states of matter, investigations into the energetics of com- 
pounds and reactions, the influence of heat and light and of 
magnetic and electric fields on chemical phenomena, and the 
interpretation of all results in as simple and uniform a manner as 
possible, in terms of the properties of atoms and electrons. I shall 
not, however, be speaking specifically as a physical chemist, but 
more generally from the point of view of a natural scientist, and 
only with regard to certain specific points will I try to examine the 
relationship between psychical research and physical chemistry. 
It is a fact only too well known that the results of psychical 
research, such as they are, have been virtually ignored by scien- 
tists. It may be useful to mention here that they are by no means 
unique in that. It is quite common for inconvenient facts to be 
ignored—for instance, the Periodic System of the elements 
established itself in spite of containing some quite glaring and 
obvious inconsistencies, such as the positions of iodine and 
potassium. ‘The Copernican theory of the universe established 
itself in spite of the apparent absence of stellar parallaxes. Today, 
perhaps the most notorious examples of discordant and un- 
assimilated facts are the case of Professor Ehrenhaft of Vienna who 
claims to have measured charges less than that of the electron and 
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to have discovered single magnetic poles ; and the claims of the 
Russian biologist, Gurwitsch, and his school regarding the so- 
called mitogenetic rays which are said to emanate from living 
tissues and to play a fundamental part in the life processes. To 
the best of my knowledge these claims have been neither con- 
vineingly refuted nor generally vindicated, and are left to rattle 
as skeletons in the cupboard at the back of the building of science. 
The Ehrenhaft claims are directly opposed to some of the most 
cherished beliefs of physicists, and are ignored not so much 
because they are disbelieved as because of the extreme upheaval 
in the whole structure of physics which their acceptance would 
require. It is in fact quite generally found that theories are 
extremely resistant to discordant observations, and are not over- 
thrown until the advent of a better theory which can assimilate the 
discordant facts. Similarly, strange facts which, though not in 
disagreement with orthodox theory, do not fit into it, are ignored 
or explained away, until a unifying theory shows their connection 
with the old orthodox doctrine. This was the case with fossils 
before geological and evolutionary theory. In the time of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, fossils obviously resembling familiar sea-creatures 
were believed to originate from the influence of stars and planets 
on certain subterranean processes, so that the simple-cosmogony 
of Genesis might remain undisturbed. Leonardo was one of the 
few who had a true appreciation of their significance. Thus, if we 
look at the field of psychical research, it appears that in order to 
unify it with the main body of science what is really required is a 
good theory. However, in regard to psychical research the general 
situation is not unlike that of celestial and terrestrial mechanics 
in the years, say, between 1500 and 1650. We have a large body 
of data containing spontaneous psychic phenomena of all sorts, 
and these we might liken to the mass of accumulated astronomical 
observations, culminating in the great series due to Tycho Brahe. 
We also have a considerable body of experimental material con- 
cerned with, for instance, telepathy, and this might be compared 
to the experimental material accumulated by Leonardo, Galileo, 
Stevinus, and their contemporaries concerning the behaviour of 
matter in mechanical experiments. It was the great achievement 
of Newton to provide an interpretation which unified these two 
apparently unrelated bodies of knowledge. In psychical research 
_as regards spontaneous cases we have reached the Tychonic stage ; 
that is, we have plenty of observations but as yet we lack a Kepler 
to reduce them to order by means of ‘laws’. In experimental 
work we are still groping towards a definition of the variables which 
Gnflnénce the phenomena: However, today there exists the great 
body of Natural Science which was not available in 1600, and this 
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demands that the theories of psychical processes should either be 
linked to it, or should form a new and entirely independent field of 
psychics, as unrelated to physical science as are the arts. I 
personally believe, and I emphasize that it is purely a matter of 
belief, that there exists only one natural order and that if our 
science today cannot accommodate psychic phenomena then that 
is due to the limitation of our science which therefore needs to be 
extended, and is not due to any inherent difference between 
psychic phenomena and those of the rest of the world. 

But even the successful interpretation of psychical phenomena 
would not necessarily be a meaningfull operation, for it is well to 
recall that although one can analyse the pigments and varnishes 
used by a painter, and the light reflected by his picture can be 
examined with a spectroscope, the essential significance of the 
picture does not reside in the measurements so made, nor in the 
physico-chemical reality indicated by the measurements, but 
solely and entirely in the response evoked by it in certain higher 
mammals. Except in relation to an educated Western homo sapiens, 
there is no essential difference between a painting by Leonardo 
da Vinci and the work of a pavement artist. 

The reason for this digression is that it illustrates that although 
psychic phenomena have a physical aspect, e.g. the mechanical 
work done in levitating a table, or the nerve currents in the brain 
accompanying the seeing of a ghost, or the writing down of a 
telepathically perceived card-guess, yet their essential features may 
still be something that is entirely outside the competence of 
natural science. It may thus be that in seeking to investigate the 
physico-chemical aspects of psychical phenomena, we are per- 
forming the analogue of measuring the colour distribution over 
the surface of a Rembrandt painting, an entirely meaningless 
undertaking if we wish to appreciate the real significance of the 
picture. However, though it is useful to keep this possibility in 
mind, I consider that at present an attack on psychical phenomena 
in terms of physical and biological science is most likely to be 
fruitful. The possible contribution of a psychological approach I 
am not competent to estimate, but the comparative youth of this 
field of study prevents me from being very sanguine about its 
helpfulness. Let us then consider briefly the experimental 
situation in psychical research from a natural-scientific point of 
view. 


One of the most characteristic features of scientific research is 
that though there are no rules for making discoveries there do 
exist certain criteria by means of which one can decide whether a 
supposed discovery really involves something new or is merely a 
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freak brought about by unusual (and at the time unknown) 
experimental circumstances. Amongst these principles we might 
mention the principle of reproducibility and the principle of 
objectivity. In other words, any phenomenon which apparently 
involves a new principle must be such that it can be reproduced at 
will and by any competent experimenter at any time and any place 
suitably equipped. But these two conditions of reproducibility 
and objectivity are by no means sufficient to establish a new 
principle. ‘There is, in fact, no single condition or even set of 
conditions which are sufficient to do so, but one of the features of 
the genuinely new discovery in natural sciences is that by suitable 
experimentation one can find the variables which influence it, 
and one can discover its relation to the existing body of knowledge. 
We must here distinguish between the discovery of new facts and 
new principles. New facts can be discovered by, at the worst, 
merely experimenting at random, but they will be essentially 
meaningless unless there exists a theory by means of which they 
can be interpreted. New principles, on the other hand, cannot be 
discovered by any process of logic but are the result of an active 
intuition acting upon experimental material which may even have 
been gathered originally for a quite different purpose and inter- 
preted in different terms. It is impossible to conduct meaningfull 
experiments without some hypothesis about the matter upon 
which one is experimenting. For, if one makes observations on 
some system by varying a parameter A and watching what 
happens to another variable B, one thereby avows implicitly that 
one believes there to be a relationship between A and B whose 
discovery is the object of the investigation. But the mere belief 
that certain observables are related is not sufficient for the dis- 
covery of a significant relationship between them. It is necessary 
to make some hypothesis about the relationship between A and B, 
and to test whether the deductions from it yield a relation be- 
tween A and B which agrees with the experimental data. For in 
principle there is an infinite number of mathematical functions for 
the correlation of any set of numerical data. The selection from 
among this infinity is guided entirely by theory. 

A good illustration is provided by the phenomenon of ad- 
sorption. The adsorption of drugs or dyes from solution by 
charcoal, fullers’ earth, and other materials was studied intens- 
ively early in this century and it was found that the mass x of 
dissolved material adsorbed on a mass of adsorbent m appeared 
to obey very closely the relationship due to Freundlich 


x 
== ke" 
m 
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where c is the concentration of solute left behind and k and 7 are 
constants characteristic of the system. It has proved impossible 
to this day to give a satisfactory interpretation of this formula in 
terms of molecular dynamics. But Langmuir deduced from first 
principles that the adsorption should be governed by a formula 

epi 

m 1+k'c 
This formula fits the same numerical data which were described 
by the first formula, and has the advantage that it has a meaning in 
terms of what we know of molecular processes. ‘The constants 
occurring in it could be calculated from the properties of the 
materials concerned. Actually, the calculated and observed 
constants do not agree—owing to the imperfections of the axioms 
of the theory. From among the infinity of mathematical relations 
which can be used to describe the experimental data, the first has 
the advantage of analytical simplicity, the second that of theoretical 
interpretation, even though the theory was later shown to be 
wrong. From the data alone there was no means of deciding 
between them. 

This example from physical chemistry should serve to illustrate 
the importance of a theory—even an imperfect one—in order to be 
able to extract meaning from experimental data, and the fallacy 
of the Baconian idea of the logical mill. 

Now it is my impression that in psychical research we have been 
suffering from a surfeit of Bacon, for it was Bacon’s thesis that 
science advances by first collecting facts and then deducing 
theories from them. This was a natural, and perhaps at the time 
salutary, reaction against the excessive speculation fashionable in 
Bacon’s day, but we now know that the progress of science just 
is not like that. It appears to me—and owing to my imperfect 
knowledge of the literature I am wide open to correction here— 
that in psychical research there has been very little theory and 
a good deal of experimentation which was not designed to answer 
specific questions arising out of a hypothesis. Many experiments 
seem to be guided by little more than the hypothesis that there is 
something in the phenomena to be discovered, but we have very 
little idea even about what the relevant variables and their relation- 
ships might be. In fact, the main difficulty in psychical research 
- is to know what questions to ask. Moreover, in psychical research 

we have no established body of knowledge as in the natural sciences 
by which to assess any claims to discovery, and the criteria of 
reproducibility and objectivity appear to be so difficult to apply 


that the question has naturally arisen whether they are relevant. 
I personally think that they are. 
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_In the field of experimental psychical research it is my impres- 
sion that there have been comparatively few experiments designed 
to answer specific questions, and there have been very few theories 
which allowed of experimental tests. Perhaps the most notable 
exception is Whately Carington’s Association Theory of telepathy. 
It might be profitable, then, to inquire how one might set about 
designing purposeful experiments. Taking first telepathy, any 
theory such as that of Whately Carington which assumes any form 
of group mind or shared consciousness suggests the following. 
Let us postulate that with every living organism there is associated 
what I will call without prejudice a psi field, and we postulate 
further that this ps7 field is an integral part of the living being as a 
whole. We postulate further that this psi field associated with a 
particular organism is part of a general psi field which may 
appertain to all the beings of a particular class or group, and that 
these group pst fields are each components of an all-embracing 
general psi field. All the activity of a living being which is not 
material, i.e. which is not concerned with the transformation of 
matter and physical energy, is supposed to take place in its pst 
part, particularly such things as consciousness, thought, and the 
subconscious. ‘The first question is, how is this ps field apper- 
taining to an individual connected with the physical.body? In 
more conventional language this reduces to the old question of the 
relation between mind and matter, sensation and stimulus, thought 
and brain. The struggle of the human mind with this problem 
is highly dramatic, perhaps even tragic. To follow through scores 
of pages how a mind of the stature of Sir Charles Sherrington’s 
throws itself in attack after attack against something vast and 
featureless and entirely beyond the present grasp of human reason, 
is to watch an attempt which is nothing less than titanic. In my 
humble opinion we can never know the complete answer to this 
question, because we run into the difficulty that in thinking about 
the relation between mind and matter we are limited inevitably by 
the fact that the instrument which we use is itself the subject of the 
investigation. We cannot use anything but the mind to investigate 
the relation between mind and matter, and it is self-evident that an 
instrument cannot observe itself. This is no new view, but it 
deserves to be restated in this context. : 

If we now consider the very commonplace observation that 
there exist extremely strong mental or psychical ties between twins, 
and that these ties are also very evident between mothers and 
children, particularly when these are very young, we are driven to 
put the following question. Can it be shown experimentally that 
the relation between the psi fields of close relatives by blood is 

1W. Whately Carington, Telepathy (London, Methuen, 1945). 
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closer than between any two persons selected at random? I wish 
to avoid any terminology which might suggest spatial relationships 
between psi fields. The dimensions in which these exist are an 
entirely separate problem. But we might formulate a question in 
terms of intensity of interaction without prejudice to what this 
may mean exactly. 

The interaction of psi fields belonging to members of different 
groups is a further question that suggests itself. For instance, is 
the training of a dog by his master really entirely dependent upon 
the ‘ normal’ senses of both, or is there a contact directly between 
the psi fields of the two? Considering the limited intelligence of 
dogs, and the fact that in any psi interaction it is ideas and not 
specific symbols which are transmitted, it seems to me very likely 
that in the extremely well-attuned dog-and-shepherd pairs we 
have a transmission of the shepherd’s intention to the mind of the 
dog and the well-known apparent commands such as whistles 
merely act as K-objects in the Whately Carington sense. It would 
be interesting to undertake experiments to test, for instance, 
whether the behaviour of hens could be influenced by willing 
them to carry out certain tasks. For instance, if one had two 
passages A and B leading from an enclosure containing the hens to 
a feeding enclosure, and one found that under normal circumstances 
30 per cent of the hens chose A and 70 per cent chose B, one 
might experiment to find out whether it was possible, by ‘ willing’ 
the hens, to cause them to go through the passages in different 
proportions. It is hardly necessary to emphasize that rigorous pre- 
cautions against spurious effects would need to be taken. This type 
of experiment might be called ‘ zootelekinesis’. In this connec- 
tion one cannot help recalling the story, published in the Listener 
not long ago, of ‘ Calling the Porpoise ’, and other stories about 
the calling of sharks and turtles, also by natives of the Pacific 
islands. ‘The stories about the sensitivity of horses and dogs to 
haunting help to indicate that there is at least a prima facie case for 
the interaction of human and animal psi fields. 

But even if we were to discover that there are relationships 
between the psi fields of different species, this in itself would tell 
us little more than we know from the interaction of psi fields in 
humans. For our knowledge of normal psychology and mental 
processes is still so rudimentary, and entirely devoid of connection 
with natural and biological science, that we would only be estab- 
lishing a relationship between two sets of unknowns. In other 
words, since we are still grossly ignorant of the connections be- 
tween normal pst phenomena and the physico-physiological 
framework within which these manifest themselves, any relation- 
ship which we may discover between so-called normal and ab- 
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normal psychic-psychological processes will not help us to 
understand either in terms of natural science. For this reason it 
seems to me that there may be a better prospect of reaching an 
understanding of all types of psi processes in scientific terms 
if we approach the matter through the interaction of pst fields 
with inanimate matter; the interaction of psi fields with animate 
matter is, of course, the very essence of its being animated. 

The forms which the interaction of psi fields with inanimate 
matter may take are of great variety, and the evidence for them of 
very variable reliability. They may take the form of Rhine’s sober 
psycho-kinetic experiments and their analogues ; levitation pheno- 
mena such as those investigated by Crawford and others; the 
billowing of curtains which seems to accompany the activities of 
some mediums such as Eusapia Palladino ; and possibly also such 
things as poltergeists, rain-making, and dowsing. From this list 
you might infer that I consider all these phenomena as genuinely 
psychic and that I am a gullible amateur. I am certainly an 
amateur, but not as gullible as all that. If we go back to my 
earlier comparison of psychic investigation today with the state of 
astronomy in the Renaissance, we have the warning example of 
Copernicus who went to immense trouble to reconcile all available 
observations, good, bad, and indifferent, with his theory, without 
considering whether their relative reliabilities merited such treat- 
ment. Let us take that as an appropriate warning. We may be 
misled to an unnecessary complication of our theories if we are 
not careful to select the material to which they are to apply. But 
the problem of carrying out such a selection brings us immediately 
into serious difficulties. For although we can, ideally, separate 
all physical phenomena into two classes—that of the scientifically 
explicable and that of the scientifically (at present) inexplicable— 
it is in principle impossible to subdivide the latter class into groups 
of phenomena which respectively are and are not potentially 
explicable in terms of present-day science, because by hypothesis 
all the members of this class are not understood and therefore un- 
classifiable with respect to their essentials. For instance, we do 
not understand today why certain growth-regulating substances of 
quite simple chemical constitution lose their activity a few days 
after preparation without suffering any measurable physical or 
chemical change. Itso happens that we prefer to seek the explana- 
tion in physico-chemical terms, though We have not got it yet, 
but it is legitimate to assert at this stage that one ought not to be 
surprised—though one would certainly be astonished—to find the 
explanation in terms of the psychological attitude of the chemist 
who synthesized the material, or of the varying vitality (whatever 
that may be) of the plant which produced it. 
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Thus we see that the classification of inexplicable phenomena 
into physico-physiological and psychic categories is at best a 
hazardous undertaking and can only be intuitive. How arbitrary 
this classification is can be illustrated by the phenomena of dows- 
ing and animal migration, both of which are classified as physico- 
physiological or psychic according to the taste of the classifier. 

Even if we assume for the sake of a present argument that we 
can define more or less exactly a group of phenomena called non- 
physico-physiological, i.e. psychic, can we be sure that this class 
is homogeneous? I think not. There are numerous warning 
examples in science. Kepler thought that the sun’s attractive force 
was magnetic because that was the only form of physical attraction 
known to him. It was thought at one time that vitamins were a 
homogeneous class of substances in virtue of a uniform mode of 
action. We now know that the different vitamins act in quite 
different ways. It was believed until very recently that all poly- 
merization reactions proceed by the same type of reaction mechan- 
ism. We now know better. ‘Thus we see that it would be 
dangerous to hold rigidly to the view that all psychic phenomena 
are necessarily closely related, though one feels that there must be 
some relation, just as the different modes of action of the different 
vitamins have the common background of general chemical re- 
activity. I suggest that it may be heuristically advantageous to 
treat psycho-gnostic and psycho-kinetic phenomena quite 
separately. 

Summarizing this argument, we may say that it may well be 
that the essential features of psychic phenomena are not physico- 
physiological. But if they are, there remains the problem of 
selecting, from all the unintelligible phenomena with which we are 
faced, all those which belong to the realm of psi phenomena rather 
than to the realm of physico-physiological phenomena. Even 
when we have made this (arbitrary) selection we must bear in mind 
that the phenomena thus grouped together may be representative 
of a number of different processes. 


After this cautionary analysis of the theoretical snags which 
beset the investigation of psycho-physical phenomena, let us 
inquire into the physical and chemical aspects of such investiga- 
tions. We may consider first of all the experiments of Rhine on 
the ‘ willing’ of dice. Supposing we have a subject who is able 
to produce positive psychokinetic results with a reasonable degree 
of reliability. We then have a means of investigating the field of 
force—to use the terminology of physics—which exists between 
the subject and the object, the die. It will be natural to inquire 
experimentally whether the psychokinetic effect depends on the 
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material, colour, weight, density of the die. It is pointless to 
speculate on the as yet unknown results of such investigations, but 
it is probable that they will give us clues for further experimenta- 
tion. Another question which arises in that connection is whether, 
and how far, the trajectory of the falling die can be influenced, 
apart from its rotation. 

However, die-throwing is a comparatively crude form of experi- 
ment. It involves mechanical effects, i.e. effects which concern 
the test object as a whole. In considering the apparently successful 
experiments in this field, the question naturally arises whether the 
psychic faculty can manifest itself in other, non-mechanical ways. 
The next line of inquiry which comes to my mind concerns electro- 
magnetic phenomena. But here we must be careful about the 
design of experiments. If we use mechanical devices, such as 
galvanometers, e.g. try to deflect a galvanometer needle, then we 
have no means of telling whether this was brought about, if the 
experiment is successful, by the psychic creation of an electric 
current, or ‘ merely ’ by a psychokinetic effect on the needle. Much 
ingenuity can be exercised in overcoming this type of difficulty. 
I will only suggest one experiment here: the attempt to produce 
electrolysis psychically. If we take a beaker of ditute sulphuric 
acid and insert into it two identical platinum electrodes, then, 
whether or not they are connected by a wire, nothing will happen. 
If they are connected by a battery, the acid will be electrolyzed and 
oxygen and hydrogen respectively will be evolved as gas bubbles 
at the two electrodes. The question arises, can we carry out such 
electrolysis by ‘ willing’? If we can, then the result can be inter- 
preted in two ways: either we have managed to charge the 
electrodes electrically with respect to each other, thus inducing 
the ions in the solution to move in the resultant electrical field, or 
we have acted differentially on randomly mixed positive and 
negative ions in the solution, causing them to migrate to opposite 
electrodes and discharging them there. In the first case the ps7 
action would act macroscopically on the two electrodes as wholes, 
similarly to the gross action on the die as a whole. In the second 
case we would have a molecularly selective action imitating an 
electric field. Again I will not speculate further, but suggest 
another type of experiment which may help to elucidate these 
points. WY. : 

Suppose we mix acetic acid and alcohol in aqueous solution. 
They will react to form ethyl acetate and after a certain time 
nothing further will happen. We will then have a solution con- 
taining acetic acid, alcohol, and ethyl acetate in definite propor- 
tions which are defined uniquely by the concentrations of the 
reactants and the temperature and pressure of the system. Two 
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questions arise here: Can we influence psychically the rate at 
which the reaction proceeds towards equilibrium? And secondly, 
can we influence the position of equilibrium? In the first instance 
the psi activity would be that of a catalyst; in the second, it would 
be equivalent to a change in temperature. 

There are many possible variants on the theme of psycho- 
chemical experiments, but I shall only discuss one more of special 
interest because of its implications. Is it possible to ‘ will’ the 
blackening of a photographic plate? If it is, it means that the ps7 
faculty can supply quanta of magnitude greater than a given size. 
Can that size be varied? Can the blackening of the plate be 
carried out according to a ‘ willed’ pattern? If so we would be 
‘ photographing thoughts ’ directly. 

At this point I shall break off my detailed speculations and turn 
to a feature which is common to all the ineteractions of the psi 
faculty with inanimate matter, namely the question of the origin 
of the energy which is expended in bringing about the phenomena. 
From the point of view of the natural scientist, this question is of 
an importance which cannot be exaggerated. One of the funda- 
mental axioms of natural science is the Law of conservation of 
Mass and Energy. If the phenomena of psychophysics cannot be 
reconciled with this Law in its present form it is most improbable, 
in my view, that they will be attached to the edifice of natural 
science, until and unless a new kind of energy has been invented 
to balance the energy budget. What the solution of the energy 
problem will be, I shall not venture to anticipate. Whether it 
will be necessary to postulate a new type of energy, characteristic 
of living things and capable of transformation into the known forms 
of energy, or whether the explanation will come without such an 
innovation, is anybody’s guess. But it is perhaps not quite irrel- 
evant to recall that biological units have a degree of complexity 
and organization which far exceeds anything in the inorganic 
world, and that as we progress from nucleons to atoms and from 
atoms to molecules, new types of force-field appear in virtue of the 
increasing complexity of the system. The biological field of force 
is not intrinsically absurd. A theory of a biological field has been 
developed by the Russian scientist, Gurwitsch, and it has some 
attractive features, though it is still in a very tentative stage, and 
its premises are as yet unacceptable to orthodox biologists. 

Lastly, I would like to refer briefly to so-called psychic matter, 
sometimes called ectoplasm. I am in no position to pronounce 
upon the reliability of alleged observations on this phenomenon, 
but I could not help being impressed by the apparently exceedingly 


scrupulous observations of Crawford of Belfast. Taking his — 


observations at face value it seems that this quasi-matter combines 


a 
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the utmost flimsiness, e.g. sensitivity to light, with an astonishing 
mechanical rigidity under appropriate circumstances. If we could 
get even a test tube full of this alleged stuff into a laboratory for 
analysis, I believe it would advance our knowledge in a spectacular 
manner. 

In concluding these remarks, I am conscious of the many things 
which I have left out of consideration, some, such as pre- and 
post-cognitive telepathy, because they do not belong even remotely 
to the sphere of competence of physical chemistry and the philo- 
sophical questions involved are too complex for the amateur. 
Other branches, such as mediumistic manifestations, I have 
omitted, largely because I feel even less competent to discuss a 
topic where personality and psychological and physiological 
factors enter so dominantly. 

My summing up is this: It appears that our most urgent need 
is for a daring and detailed theory, not mere speculation, and that 
our experiments must be designed in such a way as to give us 
information which can be used to test such theories. The genius 
who integrates psychics will not be less than a Newton. 


Paper read at 31 Tavistock Square, ¥ 
17 November 1949. 


AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


IN order to encourage research, especially among younger workers, 
the Council of the Society for Psychical Research have decided to 
offer monetary awards for original investigations. Awards will be 
given for original pieces of work, reports of which have not been 
published, which the Council regard as reaching a sufficiently high 
standard. They will be given for investigations in any branch of 
psychical research, whether by quantitative experiment or other- 
wise. They will not be competitive, each piece of work being 
considered on its own merits. All investigators, whether Members 
of the Society or not, and irrespective of nationality, will be eligible. 
It is suggested that persons intending to carry out research or 
experiments should get in touch with the Society before starting 
their investigations. 
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VERY PECULIAR PEOPLE: PORTRAIT STUDIES IN THE QUEER, THE 
ABNORMAL AND THE UNcANNY. By E. J. Dingwall. London, 
Rider, [1950]. 224 pp. 11 plates. 18s. 

The mixture as before, and what a mixture! Swedenborg, 
scholar and man of science, prophet and visionary, whose clair- 
voyant experiences were believed by no less than the philosopher 
Kant. Johann Jetzer, the early sixteenth-century Swiss Domini- 
can, whose stigmata and visions of the blessed virgin stirred the 
Europe of his day, who was deceived by his own superiors for 
political ends, but whose case yet leaves a residue of doubt. St 
Mary Magdalene de’Pazzi, the late sixteenth-century Florentine 
ecstatic, whose experiences were so markedly and exaggeratedly 
sexual as to make her canonization really rather surprising. ‘The 
seventeenth-century Dutch classical scholar Hadrian Beverland— 
classical scholar with a difference. And finally our own Eusapia 
Palladino, whom Dr Dingwall rather unfortunately nicknames the 
‘ queen of the cabinet ’. 

All these cases Dr Dingwall treats with extensive and intensive 
erudition, with good humour, and above all in a thoroughly 
judicious spirit. Even the chapter on Eusapia, in which Dr 
Dingwall lays about him with not inappropriate vigour, ends with 
a question mark. ‘The reader is treated to many an excursus as 
interesting and valuable as the main text. For instance, almost 
lost in the account of Johann Jetzer is an admirable summary of 
the case of the abbé Vachére and his bleeding image. In short, a 
profoundly interesting and valuable series of essays. However, 
it is only a series of essays, and I respectfully suggest that the time 
has come for Dr Dingwall to devote his exceptional powers to 
some full-dress task : what about a history of human folly and 
cruelty? 


digakt 


Rapiations. By 'T. Bedford Franklin. London, British Society 
of Dowsers, 1949. 122 pp. 8s. 6d. 

This book assumes that the phenomena of dowsing and radi- 
esthesia are now well established. The first ten chapters give a 
valuable account for the general reader of electromagnetic radia- 
tions of various kinds. The theories described are mostly those 
generally accepted by scientists at the present time. A few of the 
statements made, however, are somewhat inexact. The remaining 
chapters introduce much controversial matter concerning theories 
of dowsing and radiesthesia. This part of the book does not dis- 
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tinguish between theories and experiments which are generally 
accepted by scientists, and those which are not. This latter cate- 
gory includes the theories current amongst dowsers. Conse- 
quently the book cannot be recommended to the general reader 
as a guide to scientific thought. The part on dowsing theories 
is more in the nature of a brief account of the theories of Maby 
and Franklin than an objective account of views in this field. 
The book is not sufficiently documented for the specialist 
reader. Several new radiations are reported, but in the absence 
of any references to the experimental work, or any useful account 
of it, it is difficult to make any estimate of the value of the work. 
The history of science shows that the discovery of new radiations 
is a fruitful field for erroneous experimental work. The claims of 
dowsers and practitioners of radiesthesia are often concerned with 
problems of physics. Unfortunately, they usually present their 
work in such a vague form that other investigators cannot examine 
its validity. 
A. J. B. ROBERTSON 


THe NaMELEss FaitH. By Lawrence Hyde. London, Rider, 
[1949]. 239 pp. 16s. Sete ae Ra: 

The author of this book looks forward to a spiritual renaissance 
as the inevitable outcome of the ‘ universalization’ which has 
arisen out of the close association of all nations during the scien- 
tific epoch. This is expected to lead to unity in religious thought, 
to the establishment of a single world religion, and to the dis- 
appearance of traditional religion as it exists today. ‘The new 
religion that is expected to arise will be based on a resuscitation of 
the Wisdom Religion, which is said to have been universal in 
ancient times. This Wisdom Religion, though not very exactly 
defined, appears to have been the beliefs and conceptions which 
the ancient religions of Europe and the Near East shared in 
common, rather than a single universal religion. — 

One of the principal aims of the new religion is represented as 
being the ultimate realization of a Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, 
to be achieved through the universal spiritualization of mankind. 
Its doctrines or acceptances would be supported from within 
instead of resting solely on authority, and man would form the 
focal point of a universal redemptive system; for the entire 
physical realm is conceived as being open to redemption, the duty 
of man being to spiritualize matter by making actual in it his 
thought and will. Thus the Word is made Flesh, not merely 
according to the Christian idea of incarnation, but in a wider 
sense, cast into universal form. 
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One aim of the new religion would be to unite the religious con- 
ceptions of East and West by setting against the idea of maya some- 
thing that can be redeemed and spiritualized instead of something 
that is fit for nothing and must be cast away. At the same time, 
the author admits ‘ the very radical destruction of the universe by 
oriental philosophers ’ to be of great significance in rescuing the 
mind from complete obsession by material things. 

Throughout the book, a middle course is advocated between the 
extreme ideal of spiritual communion with the One and the 
mundane practice of drawing religion down to the level of this 
world. Religion is to consist neither of pure contemplation nor 
of pure action but is to participate in both. While rejecting the 
‘negative’ attitude of the world-forsaking ascetic, the author 
yet inclines in no small measure towards Eastern ideals ; for he 
contrasts their love and their universal tolerance with the hatred 
and intolerance which has so often characterized the religion of the 
West. And he points out that institutional Christianity has failed 
to grasp, let alone to teach, the essentials of religion in its universal 
form. 

The via media here advocated is to make contact with the infinite 
through the finite. ‘’The One is known, not apart from but 
within the Many’. While oriental transcendentalism lures the 
soul away from the discipline provided by struggle and conflict 
in the concrete world, institutional Christianity also fails to 
establish a satisfactory middle course. Its historical foundation is 
said to be insufficient. ‘ A salvation which is contingent upon the 
vicissitudes of history is simply too precarious to afford us any 
basic confidence’. The view that a link with Eternal Reality is 
possible through only one channel—that of the Christian Church 
—is definitely rejected, and it is said that we cannot be redeemed 
by accepting any one channel, but only by opening ourselves to 
the Divine. Religion, too, which isolates itself in the sphere of the 
“sacred ’, set over against the sphere of the ‘ secular’, can have 
no effective influence. Religion must take in the Cosmos as a 
whole. There is no room for ‘ religious’ people who live smugly 
cut off ‘in a sphere of selective tradition ’. 

The new and reformed religion in which the author believes is 
to arise out of groups which will be guided by a new priesthood 
composed of both men and women. The contemplative side is 
not to be ignored, but the main object is to reach union with the 
One by making contact with the Many. ‘ If action in the religious 
sphere is to become really potent it must involve a command over 
“supernatural ” forces ’. ‘The approach must lie midway between 
the mystical and the intellectual by striving for contact with those 
who were once human beings on earth but have passed in the 
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beyond to a much higher state of being. The link with the 
Divine lies in contact with ‘ those ministrants in the Unseen who 
have progressed so far in their development that they can aid us 
in our enfoldment to an immeasurably greater degree than can the 
ordinary dwellers on the spirit planes’. This is called ‘ Angel 
Communion’. ‘What it teaches is that the great company of 
those who have become free of the bondage to the lower states, 
and who have dedicated themselves fully and unreservedly to the 
service of the Great Spirit, are working out their destiny by 
labouring for the resurrection of humanity. Originally like our- 
selves men and women suffering and toiling on earth, they become 
finally angelic ministrants, guiding us from behind the Veil... .’ 
This book raises many questions of far-reaching importance and 
high significance and the treatment is one of moderation and 
balance, interpenetrated by flashes of deep insight. The style is 
admirable, but perhaps too easy and fluent to admit of any depth 
of reflective criticism. Greater economy of words would have lent 
itself to a more telling and incisive treatment. The means by 
which the basic theme of the book is to be achieved—communi- 
cation with ministrant beings of a high order—is left disappoint- 
ingly vague. One can find only a passing reference té ‘ private and 
public rituals in which the presence of unseen ministrants is 
evoked ’, to ‘ mediumship of a far higher order than any which can 
be achieved in the ordinary circle’, and to ‘ personal meditation 
and contemplation’. It is in the suggestiveness of certain ideas 
rather than in concrete proposals that the value of the book 

appears to lie. 
G. N. M. TYRRELL 


JourRNAL oF ParapsycHoLocy, Vol. 14, No. 1, March 1950. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press. $1.25. 

Dr Betty Humphrey reports the successful use of an “ interests : 
test to separate high and low scorers in E.S.P. tests. It is of con- 
siderable theoretical interest that such a test divides a group with 
overall insignificant score into a group of high scorers and one of 
low scorers with a significant difference between them. On the 
practical side, however, it is not demonstrated that this is a more 
effective way of separating high and low scorers than the use of a 

reliminary E.S.P. test. 
- Mrs Salter records memories of early members of the S.P.R. 
which will be of special interest to our Members. They include 
Professor and Mrs Sidgwick, Myers, Hodgson, F ielding, and Miss 
Johnson. : é 
Dr Pratt and Mrs Foster give an account of a further investiga- 
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tion arising from Dr Pratt’s work on change of call after a hit in 
E.S.P. experiments. They find that when a target is missed the 
name of the card called may be determined by neighbouring cards 
in a somewhat complicated manner. They conclude that there 
may be more evidence of E.S.P. in a series of calls than evaluation 
by counting hits would lead one to suppose. 

An article by Leo Eilbert and Dr Schmeidler studies various 
psychological factors in relation to E.S.P. score. Their most 
interesting finding is that there is a significant difference between 
those who are task-oriented and those who are ego-involved, the 
forming scoring above mean chance expectation and the latter 
below. It is unfortunate that the investigators have only studied 
relations between mean scores of these groups and have not also 
applied the chi? test to a contingency table, so, while it is clear 
that the difference is significant, it is not certain that this difference 
is due to the personality differences of the two groups and not to the 
chance that one happened to include some high-scoring subjects. 

There is a review by Professor Patterson of Whately Carington’s 
last book Matter, Mind, and Meaning. 

R Heke 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PsYCHICAL RESEARCH, 
Vol. 44, No. 2, April 1950. New York, A.S.P.R. $1.50. 

An article ‘ Is there a Case for Retrocognition?’’ by W. H. W. 
Sabine performs a useful service in bringing together examples of 
the phenomenon scattered among the litearture. The pzéce de 
resistance of the paper is our old friend An Adventure, ana it is high 
time that this case was firmly wedged into its correct pigeon-hole. 
Inadequate documentation renders it valueless as evidence for the 
paranormal, and W. H. Salter’s recent review! of the evidence has 
surely dealt it a death-blow. Salter’s article appeared while 
Sabine’s paper was ‘ ready to go to press ’, and the latter, with the 
Editor of the American Journal, must be taken to task for not 
holding the paper for revision, or alternatively, giving the gist of 
Salter’s argument in a footnote. 

In ‘ The Structure of the Shin and Immortability’, Chung Yu 
Wang attempts a brief synthesis of the various views of the 
theoretical background to pst phenomena. The Hebrew letter 
Shin was chosen by Thouless and Wiesner as a non-committal 
term for the ‘soul’, and ‘immortability’ was coined by S. D. 
McConnell to denote the power to become immortal. This paper 
is followed by a short note ‘ Parapsychological Experiences of the 
Prophets ’ by William E. Hulme. 


1 Inl S.P.R., vol. 35, no. 656 (Jan. 1950) pp. 178-87. 
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Ronald Rose contributes an interesting account of the progress 
of psychical research in Australia. He recalls that the untimely 
death of Dr Robin Tillyard, F.R.S., in 1937 deprived Australia of 
an enthusiastic worker in the field. The Society for Psychical Re- 
search (Australia) and the Society for Psychic and Occult Scientific 
Research in Melbourne are both spiritualist bodies doing no 
scientific work, and it is a pity that they have elected to function 
under scientific names. 

The Melbourne University Society for Psychical Research has 
done numbers of E.S.P. and PK experiments. It is interesting to 
note that the Professor of Psychology at the University was un- 
aware of this activity. On the other hand, in the Department of 
Psychology at Queensland University, attempts have been made to 
duplicate ‘ work being carried out by such men as Professor Rhine’, 
but without success. 

Rose himself claims successful E.S.P. and PK results with 
Aborigines. Dr Elkin carried out a short series of similar tests with 
very primitive natives in Arnhem Land, Northern Territory, and 
the work is continuing. 

The Australian Department of Agriculture stated that its 
attitude to water diviners was ‘ quite open’. The Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission pointed out that records kept 
since 1918 showed that 84 per cent of bores had been successful 
on undivined sites whilst only 70 per cent were successful on 
divined sites. The Commission stated that ‘ as far as can be ascer- 
tained, no discovery of importance has been made by a diviner 
which could not have been made by simple methods of observa- 


tion and inference.’ 
D.P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir,—It is a curious feature of psychical research that it seems 
to provide a soil in which the most absurd and malicious stories 
find a suitable medium for growth. Since it rarely happens that 
one has the opportunity of hearing oneself slandered, I think the 
following incident is worth recording. __ 

At a recent gathering not connected with psychical research I 
overheard someone telling a story of an incident alleged to have 
happened at a Conference of the Progressive League at Brighton 
in February. The story was that a psychical researcher undertook 
to give a demonstration of E.S.P., using a card-guessing method. 
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An onlooker noticed, however, that the experimenter was making 
mistakes in recording the cards. When these were pointed out, it 
was clear that there was no evidence for E.S.P. ‘The narrator 
concluded by saying, ‘ It shows how carefully you have to watch 
these fellows.’ 

I listened to the story with interest since it happened that I was 
the person who gave the demonstration. ‘The account was correct 
except in a few vital points which, however, contributed all the 
sinister significance to the incident. 

In fact, I had not been trying to prove the reality of E.S.P. I 
had been asked to give a demonstration, but I pointed out before I 
began that under the conditions of the experiment nothing could 
be taken to be proved one way or the other. I did not make 
mistakes in recording the cards and no one said that I did. I did 
once call out ‘ Ace of Spades ’ in checking when I should have said 
‘ Ace of Clubs’, but this mistake was immediately corrected. I 
pointed out that this was an odd mistake since it would have made 
my guess wrong whereas it was really right. 

Here we have an example of a trivial and innocent incident 
changed by malicious rumour into an unpleasant slander. ‘The 
teller of the story was not a member of the S.P.R. and was not 
himself at Brighton ; he was only repeating what he had heard. 
He did not, of course, know that I was the person in question. I 
expect that the story is also being circulated with my name 
attached, perhaps with the saving clause, ‘Of course, I don’t 
believe it myself, but ....’ That clause is often used by the 
scandal-monger, although I understand from a legal friend that 
the use of it would not be of the slightest use in defending an 
action for slander. 

In itself the story is of no importance except as an example of 
the kind of thing that happens to the psychical researcher. It is a 
pity that this kind of thing goes on in connection with our subject. 
It may discourage from active participation in psychical research 
some who are afraid to be associated with a line of inquiry that 
seems to have such a deplorable effect on the moral characters of 
those who take part in it. 


RoBertT H. THOULESS 


UsE OF THE 'TERM ‘ Pst’ 

Sir,—May I demur to Dr Thouless’s suggestion (Journal, 
March 1950) that such terms as ‘ telepathy ’, ‘ clairvoyance ’, and 
* precognition ’ should be abandoned. 3 

Even if it were generally agreed that there is only ‘ one para- 
normal capacity or psi function which operates under various 
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experimental or spontaneous conditions ’, it may still be desirable 
to indicate which of these conditions are excluded or included in 
any particular case ; and if the usual terms are abolished it will be 
necessary to employ cumbrous periphrases. Moreover, these 
terms have now been in use for more than half a century. ‘ Tele- 
pathy ’ and ‘ clairvoyance’ have passed into general usage, and 
cannot now be recalled. It is true that both are to some extent 
misleading ; but no present-day worker is likely to suppose that 
telepathy is similar to telegraphy, or that clairvoyance has some 
connection with light-rays. 

But, in fact, the question of the single psi function can hardly 
be regarded as proved by the evidence mentioned by Dr Thouless. 
Against Rhine’s conclusion that various experimental conditions 
make no difference to the subject’s score, we have Soal’s failure 
to get any but chance scores under ‘ clairvoyant’ conditions with 
his two major subjects. Alternative explanations for this have, 
I know, been put forward ; but they are a little fine-drawn and 
unconvincing. Moreover, the evidence from spontaneous cases 
seems to point in the same direction. We have a vast bulk of 
telepathic and precognitive dreams and other experiences, but the 
number of well-attested spontaneous cases of clairvoyance is 
extremely small. I think it is true to say that there is not a single 
case given in either the Fournal or the Proceedings of our Society 
which cannot be alternatively explained as telepathic or pre- 
cognitive. In saying this, I do not mean to include mediumistic 
cases, or feats by professional ‘ clairvoyants ’, which I have not 
studied, and which in any event require to be assessed with 
greater caution. 

Two other interesting points may be mentioned. Miss Jeph- 
son’s experiments in ‘clairvoyant’ card-guessing (Proc. xxxviii) 
gave positive results. Admittedly the experimental conditions 
were extremely lax ; but Miss Jephson argued, I think correctly, 
that the position effects found could not be produced by conscious 
or unconscious fraud. The experiment was then repeated (Proc. 
xxxix) under approximately fraud-proof conditions. Results, this 
time, were completely negative. Now in the first experiment the 
subject made his guess and then looked at the card to see if he 
was right ; whereas in the second the card was in a sealed enve- 
lope which was returned to the experimenters unopened. Con- 
sequently, in excluding fraud, the second experiment also ex- 
cluded precognition. Was this perhaps the reason for the negative 
result? | 

In commenting on this experiment, S. G. Soal remarks that 
‘almost the only serious experimental evidence for the existence 
of this power [clairvoyance] is provided by the gifts of M. Stefan 
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Ossowiecki whose chief speciality is the divination of writing 
enclosed often in several sealed envelopes’. An experiment with 
Ossowiecki is described in Proc. xli; it was highly successful. 
But before attempting to describe the contents of the sealed 
envelope Ossowiecki insisted that it should subsequently be opened 
in his presence ; and this was agreed to. There was no objection 
to this procedure from the point of view of fraud prevention, since 
Ossowiecki’s remarks and drawings were all committed to paper, 
signed and witnessed before the envelope was opened. But 
again the question is raised: clairvoyance or precognition? 

In view of this conflict of evidence, I submit that it is, at least, 
premature to abolish the traditional terms. More experiments, 
and probably a healthy controversy, are needed before the question 
can be decided ; and neither can be carried on without using these 
or similar words. 

In conclusion, may I make a slight correction? Dunne did not 
hold, as Dr Thouless supposes, that the future ‘has already 
happened’ in such a sense as to make it unalterable. Future 
events, in his theory, have a conditional existence ; they are real 
enough to be foreseeable, but may be altered by intervention. 
Dunne’s view is borne out by the spontaneous cases which Dr 
Thouless mentions in his section on ‘Precognition and 
Determinism ’. 5; 

G. F. DaLTon 


Sir,—In the passage which Mr Dalton criticizes I was putting 
very briefly a position which I have earlier stated at greater length, 
and the way in which I expressed it may have been somewhat 
misleading. My aim in introducing the term ‘ psi’ was to avoid 
the implication that ‘telepathy’, ‘clairvoyance’, and ‘ pre- 
cognition ’ were separate processes, not to make the implication 
that there was only one process. I wanted to leave the question 
open. Pst may be a number of distinguishable processes, and 
ultimately the distinction may not be made along the lines implied 
by the traditional terminology. . 

Of course the traditional terms may be used when we are not. 
trying to be exact ; I use them myself. I have never suggested 
that success may not depend on conditions and that one experi- 
menter or subject may not succeed better when the knowledge is 
in someone’s else’s mind, while for others that condition may be 
irrelevant. One of the research problems is to determine all 
combinations of conditions that may be sufficient or necessary for 
pst functioning, but the number of combinations of conditions to be. 
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considered far exceeds the three indicated by the traditional 
terminology which, therefore, oversimplifies the research problem. 

I do not think the spontaneous situation is well expressed by 
saying that there are few well-attested clairvoyance cases. Rather, 
the condition of spontaneous cases is such that one cannot deter- 
mine what are the necessary conditions for the phenomena to 
occur. One can explain alleged ‘ clairvoyant’ events by invoking 
precognitive telepathy and wice versa. One can only hope to settle 
such problems by experiment. Some of the problems as to 
sufficient conditions have been settled. It is unnecessary to 
discuss earlier evidence in view of the fact that adequate evidence 
has been obtained in Professor Rhine’s laboratory for psi success 
under conditions which preclude explanation either by present or 
future knowledge of the event in the mind of any person. 

I cannot be sure of my facts about Dunne without re-reading 
his works. My impression is that he believed in a determined 
future and in one not wholly determined at different stages of his 
thought. I think that his line of argument really entails the 
proposition that the future is determined, although he rejected 
that view in his later work. My main reason for not accepting 
Dunne’s theory is not, however, that it seems to ‘entail deter- 


minism but that it rests on the initial fallacy of supposing that it _ 


makes sense to talk of the time in which time takes place. 
RoBerT H. 'THOULESS 


‘'TH1s WORLD AND THAT’ 


Sir,—I appreciate Miss Jephson’s careful and objective review 
of our book, This World and That, but I should like to correct a 
rather serious misapprehension, which is that I wrote most of it, 
and that the theories contained in it are my own. I did not do any 
more of the writing than my wife did, and we hold ourselves 
responsible together for everything in the book except the personal 
forewords, which were written independently by each of us. I do 
not know how the mistake can have arisen, while, if only in the 
forewords it is made equally clear that The Psychic Sense was also 
joint work and not my wife’s alone. ae 

I should like to add also that I do not believe in psycho-analysis 
in connection with parapsychological research : there is a world 
of difference between Freudian psycho-analytical theories and the 
principles of Jungian analytical psychology, towards which we lean 
much more, though we cannot belong to that school either. _ 

One further remark : our whole book is purposely left ambigu- 
ous. Hence I rather cavil at being told that ‘ This World’ is of 
course the physical world, and ‘That World ’ the psychic world : 
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we have not said so in the book, and I think on the whole we prefer 


not to crystallize the matter now! 
L. J. BENDIT 


S1r,—I am glad that it has been possible for Dr Bendit to have 
the opportunity to correct any misapprehensions which might have 
arisen from my review of This World and That in the May-June 
issue of the Journal. His explanations will clarify the points in 
question better than can any attempt of mine. 

But on two points I cannot repent. On the jacket of the book 
‘This World’ is printed in heavy type, ‘and That’ in more 
shadowy type. Surely the inferences are almost universal and 
normal to everyone? But surely, also, it would be a very carping 
and critical reader who would deduce from this picturesque 
variation of type that the authors had thereby abandoned their 
expressed aim of ambiguity? 

INA JEPHSON 
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